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On the Scientific Names of the Imperial and Spotted Eagles and on the 
Generic Names of Bonelli’s Eagle and the Black Eagle. Ibis, 1894, 
p 285. 

Notes on the Indian Owls. Ibis, 1894, p. 524. 


The Nepal Wild Swan (Cygnus musicus, not C. dewickt). Jonrn. Bombay 
N. H. Soc. xi. p. 306. 

The Distribution of Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon, and Burma. 
Phil. Trans. ser. B, vol. 194, pp. 335-436, 

Notes on the Specimens in the Berlin Museum collected by Hemprich 
and Ehrenberg. (By H. E. Dresser and W. T. Blanford.) Ibis, 
1874, p. 335. 

Monograph of the Genus Saxicola, Bechstein. (By W. T. Blanford and 
Hye Dresser.) P. Z. 5.1874, p. 218. 


Books. 

Observations on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia, made during 
the Progress of the British Expedition to that Country in 1867-68. 
8vo. London, 1870. 

(Birds, pp. 285-443.) 

Eastern Persia: an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary 
Commission, 1870-72. Vol. ii. Zoology. Svo. London, 1876. 
(Birds, pp. 98-304.) 

Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma, Edited by W. T, 
Blanford. 17 vols. published. Svo, London. 1838-1995. 

(Birds, vols, iii. & iv., by W.T. Blanford, 1895-08.) 


SUTTON AYLMER Davies, Lieutenant in the East Lancashire 
Regiment, was a promising young naturalist who joined the 
B. O. U. in 1899. It will be remembered that he accom- 
panied Mr. John Stares to Lapland last year, and an account 
of their trip appeared in ‘ The Ibis? for January. Amongst 
other successes, they found the nest and eggs of the Dusky 
Redshank. His untimely death by the capsizing of a boat 
on the Kuadakwasla Lake, near Poona, m May last, is to be 
much regretted. 


NLIUL—Letters, Extracts, and Notes. 


We have received the following Ictters addressed to “The 
Editors of ¢ The Ibis’ ” :— 


Srrs,—aAt a meeting of the B. O. Club held on March 15th 
of this year, I had the pleasure of exhibiting an adult male 
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example of the Snow-Finch (Montifringilla nivalis) which 
had been shot at Rye Harbour, Sussex, on February 22nd. 
On the day previous, while shooting at Rye, 1 saw this bird 
amongst a large flock of Skylarks ; but, owing to its excessive 
shynesss, I was unable to secure it. The next day, however, 
the bird was shot and sent to Mr. Bristow, of St. Leonard’s, 
for preservation, and I had the good fortune to examine it 
in the flesh. 

When seen alive this bird appeared to me to be not unlike 
a Snow- Bunting, but the flight was much Jess buoyant than 
that of the latter species. The occurrenee of this bird, 
new to the British hst, is of interest, as it is a bird which is 
said to have no proper inigrations, but merely descends from 
the highest mountainu-ranges of Europe to the lower-lying 
districts in winter. The same, however, has been believed 
of the Water-Pipit, but the latter is undoubtedly a regular 
visitor to England on migration, both in antumn and spring ; 
and, during the week in which the Snow-Finch was shot, I 
saw scveral unmistakable Water-Pipits on the salt-marshes 
near Rye. This is somewhat noteworthy, as I believe the 
nesting-stations of these two species overlap. 

A strong north-easterly gale had been blowing for three 
days, accompanied by heavy hailstorms. 

The Snow-Finch has twice been reported from Heligoland, 
the first occurrence being on March 30th, 1849, and on one 
other occasion in autumn it was seen, but not cbtained 
(Giitke). The bird obtained at Rye is, I believe, in the 
possession of the man who shot it. 


Yours &e., 


Miıcuarr J. Nico. 
10 Charles Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
25th July, 1905, 


Srrs,—Wiil you kindly make known bya short paragraph 
in ‘The Ibis’ that I shall be pleased to forward a copy of 
my reprint of “ Vroeg’s Adnmbratiuncula, 1764,” so far as 
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my separates will allow, to any ornithologist who carces to 
send me his address ? 
Yeurs truly, 


49 Peterborough Road, Fulham, C. Davies SHERBORN. 
London, S.W., 
16th August, 1905. 


Sırs,— With the assistance of an intelligent and reliable 
keeper, and from my own notes and recollection, I am able 
to give the following instance of the procreative instinct of 
the Great Crested Grebe, Podicipes cristatus (Linnzeus) :— 

Last year (1904) a pair of Great Crested Grebes nested 
on a sheet of water in this neighbourhood and a clutch of 
eggs was produced. ‘These eggs, upon whieh the female 
was sitting, disappearcd—by what means was not discovered, 
but it was not considered to be by human agency. Shortly 
afterwards the female laid an egg on another nest, which 
was deserted, and the egg vanished. On May lst the same 
year I saw the female sitting on a clatch of eggs on the third 
nest of the season. A heavy gale the following day blew 
away this nest and the cggs, and on May 19th the same 
year I observed the female sitting on eggs on another (the 
fourth) nest, from which a brood ultimately resulted. The 
pair of birds in question were the only Great Crested Grebes 
on the water last year until about May 12th, when they 
were joined by another pair; and the onc pair were the 
owners of all four nests. 

My own experience was that if the first clutch of eggs of 
this Grebe are destroyed or taken a second nest is soon after- 
wards constructed and other eggs laid; but I was not aware 
that four nests, each containing an egg or eggs, would, 
under any circumstances, be produced in one season by this 
bird—a one-brooded species. 

On April 16th this year (1905) I inspected a Great 
Crested Grebe’s nest, on the same sheet of water, which con- 
tained five eggs in an advanced state of incubation, and they 
very soon afterwards hatched out. 

There were two pairs of Great Crested Grebes on the 
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above-mentioned sheet of water in the spring of this year 
(1905), each of which pairs bred at that season, and I saw 
one of the nests on April 16th. It contained five eggs in an 
advaneed state of incubation. They were embedded in dead 
weed in such manner as to lead me to the opinion that the 
covering had not been so recently applied as when the 
female left the nest on being approached, and that, coupled 
with other experiences, the eggs of this species remain 
covered during incubation. Three chicks resulted from this 
clutch, whieh were all brought up, after which the parent- 
birds nested again, and on August 24th I saw one of them 
accompanicd by a young bird about a quarter-grown—the 
representative of a second brood of the year. 
I am, Sirs, yours &e., 
Vligh Ackworth, Pontefract, WALTER B. ARUNDEL. 
26th Angust, 1905, 


Report of the South African Museum.—In the ‘ Report of 
the South African Muscum’ for 1904 whieh has been 
recently presented to the Parliament of Cape Colony, the 
Trustees give a generally favourable account of the progress 
of their Institution, though they “regret to state that, 
owing to the restrictions of expenditure necessitated by the 
financial depression, it has not been possible to proceed with 
the contemplated additional wing to the Museum.” But a 
new room, to be devoted to the exhibition of Insects, has 
been furnished and will shortly be opened. The specimens 
of birds added to the Museum in 1904, as we are told by 
Mr. W. L. Selater, the Director, were 473 in number, 
of which 33 were of species new to the Collection. Amongst 
them was a series of 176 skins from the vicinity of Zumbo 
on the Zambesi, a district as yet comparatively little worked, 
presented by Dr. Stochy * of the Geodetic Survey. 

In conjunetion with the Tring Museum, the Direetor ob- 
tained permission to send an Italian Collector and Naturalist, 


* Dr. Stoehy’s name was erroneously given as “Stocher” in the 
‘Bulletin’ of the B. O. C. (xv. p. 68), in reference to the specimen of 
Lutolmaétus spilogaster which he sent to the South African Museum 
from this district. 
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Signor Peter Bonomi, in H.M.S. ‘Odin’ (Commander Pearce) 
on a visit to Tristan da Cunha in January last. Signor 
Bonomi reached his destination ou January 23rd, and re- 
mained there until February 4th, when, after a short visit 
to Inaccessible and Nightingale Islands (sce Map, above, 
pP- 248), he returned to Capetown. He brought back a good 
collection of birds representing 12 species, which have been 
divided between the Tring and the Cape Collections. These 
were mostly marine forms, but there are amongst them 
examples of both the two peculiar land-birds (Nesoeichla 
eremita and Nesospiza acunhe) which are known to occur in 
Tristan da Cunha. 


The American Museum of Natural [istory—We learn 
from, “lhe Museum’s Journal’ (vol. iv. p. 432) that two 
large and fine mowited gronps of birds have lately been 
placed on exhibition at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. One of them is a group of Flamingoes 
from the Bahamas, tle other a series of Water-birds from 
the San Joaquin Valley, California. The groups are twenty 
feet in length, and have been nearly two years in progress of 
construction. The Flamingocs, among which every stage of 
this bird from the egg to the adult is represented, were 
collected by Mr. Frank M. Chapman (sce above, p. 272), 
while the background, which represents the breeding-ground 
with nests and eggs, is the work of Mr. L. A. Fuerter. This 
group fairly blazes with colour, which is cnhaneed by the 
flock of birds flying overhead. The background for the 
group from the San Joaquin Valley was painted by Mittel, 
a Californian artist, and is a picture in itself. The birds 
here consist of a flock of Black Terns, as well as Ducks, 
Avocets, and other marsh-loving species. 


IVestern China.—In the ‘ Field’ of July 16th will be 
found an interesting article (by E. H. Wilson) on the 
opportunities for new discoveries in the mountainous district 
of Western China on the borders of Tibet, between 99°-10-49 
E. long., and 26°-3-4° N. lat., where magnificent forests rise 
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to an elevation of 13,000 feet. Besides the well-known 
explorer, the late Père David, this country has been visited, 
for scientific purposes, only by Berezowski (who accompanied 
Potamin, as zoologist, during his expeditions into the borders 
of Szechuen and Kansu) and the entomologist Mr. A. E. 
Pratt, who formed a small collection of birds (see Seebohm, 
‘Ibis, 1891, p. 370). But much more remains to be done in 
this attractive region, where splendid Phasianidæ abound. 
The route, by steamer up the Yang-tze to Ichang, is quite 
easy,and the country is very healthy, while the large mammals 
on the mountains supply sport and food. Some of our 
younger brethren would do well to transfer their attentions 
from Africa to this little-known part of Asia. 


A Visit to Dr. Krueper.—In a recently published article 
upon his ornithological expedition to the Peloponesus (see 
Journ. f. Orn., July 1905), Dr. Parrot of Munich (whose 
acquaintance some of us had the pleasure of making at the 
last Ornithological Congress) gives the following account of 
a visit paid te Dr. Krueper at Athens in March 1904 :— 

“The chicf object of my sojourn in the capital city of 
Greece was a visit to our countryman, Dr. Theodor Krueper, 
who received me in the kindest way. The following morning 
we met by appointment in the University Museum, where it 
was a grcat enjoyment to me to have its treasures explained 
by so distinguished an authority. Unfortunately my time 
was limited, for I had engaged mysclf to go to the house of 
Stauros Strimenéas, the taxidermist of the University, im 
order to examine a collection of birds made by his son in 
Epirus during the previous autumn. After this I returned 
to my hotel to prepare for my departure. But Dr. Krueper 
would not relinquish his purpose of secing me off, and in 
spite of his 75 years busied himself in assisting me so much 
that I feared that the exertion would do him harm. May 
the highly-esteemed explorer retain his extraordinary activity 
many years longer. That is the wish of all his old friends 
at home.” 


